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This paper attempts to analyze current research on . 
kindergartens, to assess kindergartens' contribution to public school 
education, and to provide Mississippi legislators and educators with 
a basis for making decisions concerning a state supported 
kindergarten program. A chart summarizing legislation relating to 
kindergarten in the 50 states (through 1972) is presented. At the 
time of the report Mississippi was one of five states having no 
state-supported kindergarten program. Resea^rch is cited to show the' 
cost-^benef it of kindergarten programs and the benefits of preschool 
education in cognitive, affective, and health areas. Criticisms of 
preschool education and counterarguments, are reviewed, and it is 
concluded that research to date supports the importance of early 
childhood education, especially kindergarten. Figures are given for 
low kindergarten attendance and high drop-out rates in Mississippi 
schools, and suggestions are made for initiating and implementing a 
-kindergarten program in the state. The operating costs of three 
alternative programs are examined, an,d the practical issues of 
facilities, curriculum, transportation, and personnel are discussed. 
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THE STATUS OF i<IND£"fiGARTEMS 

Bob N. Cage and Petjgy Eoierson 

The debate of the need foe state supported kindergar- 
tens in Mississippi continues. Much ha$ been said, both pro 
and con and much lemams lO ba said. Further, it is evident 
a need still exist*i to puli together the current research on 
kindergartens, to delineate kindergarten's contribution to 
pul'MC school education, and to provide legislators and 
professional educators a basis on which a professional 
decision concernir.g kind^igaitens can be made. Such *s the 
purpose of this paper. 

Who Funds Kindergartens Presently only ii\fe states 
remain in the Uoited States that do riot have a state 
supported kindergarten program As seen in Table I, they 
are the states of Mis:>tssippi, Montana. New Mexico, North 
Dakota, and Oregon Eleven of the states with kindergarten 
programs have f^c\ fcgKl.^lfon within the last five years 
establishing state ^upportrd programs. Nine of these eleven 
states are in the South Southeastern region of the United 
States. 

The mafonry of states fund ktndergartens as a part of 
their foundation prof|iam arsd inciude transportation costs 
in the allotment Mos( foundation programs fund full day 
kindergartens on the same basis as full day elementary 
students and provide one half the amount for half -day 
kindergarten programs 

In fall, 1971 . 2,483,000 children m the United States 
attended public kindergarten or some form of pre school 
program financed by Federal, state, or local funds J Of this 
number, Mississippi had only 828 students enrolled, not 
including Headrtart, vitf^i aU progr<ims financed by Federal 
and local funds 



S D^partm?nt of >if .Jib, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education StfWstic^ of Pabhc Biementary and Secondary Day 
School (WashinQton, D C Govftrnmrmt Printing Office, 1971), p 
6 



The cost benefit of kindcrqar^en p/CH|r.inis h.is boon 
recognised by many (Dunworth, 1988, Riles. 19/?, White, 
1972). In reality, the cost of education m the early years 
and again m the later adult yoar^ is often the most expcn 
sive. White (1972) points out. 

Currently, we spend *.oiT}j»,^j!aftv*-S' J'^lic pub In 
money on the education of ch.ldrvo uni t TN^.ore 
year^ of age Subseque/itly, we temJ to 'nri /Htf)'^ 
and more each year as chiidren move thfoijah«, the . 
systenr). There is good reason to c^»»»<;uon the wis<iorn 
of this arrangement it may turn out to be mon^ 
sensible to invest heavily in the first vc3<^t> of <:*<h<M's 
iife and spend ^ess as he move^ through ^'iMmuiitrfry 
and secondary education Such a shift of r^^vr^urros 
would be sure to meet resistant e. but j n^^u^vr »t i^ 
inevitable 

How Kindergarten Graduates Compare to iMon Kindergar- 
ten Graduates More has been written on tfie ber)efits of 
and need for pre-school education during tlip \h<yX U-w year^. 
than ever before (Bloom, 1964, Combs, 1972. Gardner, 
1972. Lazerson, 1972; Mason, 1972. Mi/kU-ss ami Kolihot, 
1967). Bloom (1964), m his research ->n tho srabilitv of 
achievement, points out that "1 7 percent of thf^ ijrovvth {m 
educational achievement) takes place between ag'^s fotjr ^nd 
SIX . /' and in terms of stability and int^^tl,(ji.'i»» ^% "dbtnjt 
50 percent of the development takes place betv/( en conrep 
tion and age four . . . /' 

Cognitive Area Studies related to prr chooloxuetj 
ences for culturally disadvantaged chtklryn hdi'w shov^>n 
significant differences favonrig the experimentdi qiuups 
who had had pre-school experiences over conirol qioups 
who had not (Bonney. 1956; Burgess, 1965, P^Hit'.ch, 
1963) Murphy (1966) repor^ted in the Lesley CoH^.je 
Kindergarten Conference Proceedings that (hiidieu ii» thr 
thud grade who had had a planned program of auditory and 
visual experience with letter names and sounds in kindeigai 
ten were superior in arithmetic and reading to rhiidien who 
had not had the program. Fuller (1961) and HairKS (19b0), 
m earlier studies, supported the findings of kindergarten 
children surpassing nonkindergarten children m arithmetif^ 
skills. 

The research comparing the achie\/ernent of first 
grade children who attended kindergarten with those who 

(continued on poga 5) 



TABLE I 

State Legislation Relating to Kindergartenst 



State 

Alabama^ 



Legal Entrance Age 

5 by start of school 



Alaska 



5 by Nov. 2 



Arizona^ 



5 by Jan. 1 



Arkansas*' 



5 by Oct. 1 



California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 



.4 yr, 9 mo. by Sept> 1 
5 by Sept, 1 5 
5 by start of school 



State Legislation and Funding 

Enacted a law empowering county boards of 
education to establish and maintain kindergartens and 
playgrounds. 

State aid provided to kindergarten as part of state 
foundation program at one-half amount for 
elementary school pupils. Transportation costs are 
included. 

Enacted a $4.5 miilicn kindergarten program. Law 
provides for one-half ADA funds for new 
kindergartens. {Excluded from 6 percent budget limit 
for first year) and same state funds for existing 
kindergartens (not excluded from 6 percent limit), 
unless an exemption claims is filed annually. 

Local school districts authorized to incorporate a 
program of kindergarten education for five-year-old 
children as part of over-all program; provides that 
state board of education shall promulgate rules and 
regulations providing minimum standard?. Maximum 
allocation is $9,000.00 for a full day program; 
$4,500.00 for one-half day program per classroom 
unit. 



State aid as part of foundation program based on 
ADA 

Required for accreditation but not required h/ 
statute. State aid as part of foundation program. 

State aid provided as part of foundation program and 
includes transportation costs. 



State board of education was directed to establish 
uniform rules relative to establishment of 
kindergarten in the local school districts. Provided 
$530,000.00 for public kindergartens for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969. Now a part of foundation 
project and all districts had kindergartens in 
operation by 1971 . 

Beginning July 1, 1968, the public schools provided 
13 consecutive years of instruction, starting with 
kindergarten. Kindergartens were implemented on a 
state-wide basis in annual increments so that all 
children were served by 1973. 

Georgia® 5 by Jan. 1 Funds for a limited early childhood education 

program (kindergarten) were appropriated. This was a 
first step toward state-wide kindergartens, 

Hawaii 5 bV Dec. 31 Ninety eight and two-tenths percent of five-year-old 

population of 16,817 are enrolled in kindergartens, 
both public and private. Only 2,615 of them attend 
private programs. Program totally state funded. 

tDm in this tablo reflect legislation throuoh 1972. 



Delaware 5 by Jan. 1 



Florida* 5 by Jan. 1 



TABLE I (continued) 



Idaho 



Illinois 



Indiana 



Iowa 



Kansas 



Kentucky* 



Louisiana 

Maine 
Maryland 

Massachdsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MISSISSIPPI 
Missouri 

Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



5 by start of school 
5 by Dec. 1 

5 by start of school 

5 by Dec. 31 

5 by Sept. 1 
5 by Dec. 31 



4.8 years 

5 by Oct. 15 

5 by start of school 

4.8 years 
* 5 by Dec. 1 
5 by Sept. 1 

5 by Dec. 1 
5 by Oct. 1 

5 by start of school 
5 by Oct. 15 

5 by Dec. 31 



Has 100 percent state supported permissive 
kindergarten programs. 

State aid as part of regular school reimbursement 
program. Maximum per pupil dollar based on 
equalization formula. 

Kindergartens are provided state funds through State 
Department of Public Instruction within public 
school grant on half-day per capita basis. 

State aid provided through foundation program. State 
Department of Public Instruction provides leadership 
in up«grading kindergarten programs through 
consultative services and inservice workshops. 

State aid provided as part of foundation program, 
counted as one-half regular student. Transportation 
costs included in state aid. 

Operation of kindergartens during 1973-74 and 
subsequent years authorized through the foundation 
program under regulations of the state board of 
education (SB 289); 100 kindergarten classroom units 
funded for 1973-74 (HB 335). 

Stat^ aid on same basis as for grades 1-12. Teachers 
suppl'fed on a 28 to 1 ratio. 

Aid as part of state foundation program. 

Full kindergarten programs implemented in all 
counties by September, 1973. 

State aid provided as part of foundation program. 

State aid provided as part of foundation program. 

State aid provided as part of foundation program. 
Kindergarten pupil counted as one-half pupil enrolled 
in another grade. 

NO STATE AID 

Foundation program aid for kindergarten is based 
upon one-half of the total days attended by 
kindergarten children. Transportation costs are 
included. ^ 

No state aid. 

State aid as part of foundation program based on 
ADM. 

State aid provided through foundation program. 

State aid as part of foundation program to those 
districts which qualify. 

State aid as part of foundation program for four- and 
five«year-olds. 
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TABLE I (continued) 



New Mexico 
New York " 

North Carolina^ 



5 by Oct. 16 



North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma** 



5 by start of school 
5 by Sept. 30 

5 by Nov. 1 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania ^ 

Rhode Island 
South Carolina^ 



None 

4 years 

5 by Dec. 31 
5 by Nov. 1 



South Dakota 



Tennessee 



5 by Nov. 1 
5 by Oct. 31 



Texas 



Utah 



Vermont 



5.5 by Sept. 1 

5 by start of school 

5 by start of school 



No state aid. 

In 1969-70, $604 per child per year for full day; 
$302 per child per year for one-half day as part of 
foundation program including transportation costs. 

State funds were provided for 18 model development 
programs on two year basis in 1970. State at 25 
percent of need level by Sept., 1971, Aid provided as 
part of regular state support program. $3 million in 
new funds appropriated for expansion of state 
kindergarten system in 1972. 

r 

No state aid. 

State aid for kindergartens provided through state 
foundation program. 

Stale aid provided as part of foundation program, 
amount based on ADA. Provided additional 
appropriation of $1,600,000.00 for kindergarten 
program in 1970; provided for free kindergartens 
with districts having programs at present to receive 60 
percent of one*day average daily attendance, and 
districts with kindergartens for first time to receive 
100 percent in 1971-72; in 1974-75 all districts shall 
rec^ive'^ percent ADA for kindergarten and such 
program shall be mandatory. 

No state aid. 

School districts receive reimbursement for instruction 
from the Department of Education at same rate for 
kindergarten as for any other grade level. 

State aid as part of foundation program. 

Not part of foundation program. Annual Grants to 
State Department for pilot program. $500,000.00 in 
both 1969-70 and 1970-71. Legislative effort to 
expand state-wide kindergarten education in 1972 
partially achieved. 

I 

State aid under same minimum foundation grant as 
grades 1-12. 

Funds do not permit fully supported state program. 
Funds were used to finance limited program in each 
school district of state in 1970-71. Provided an 
additional $1,713,900.00 in state funds for 
kindergarten program in 1972. 

State aid provided in Sept., 1970, first to 
"educationally handicapfe ]" then to pre-school. 

State aid as part of foundation program. Utah now 
had kindergarten in all but 2 small rural districts. 

State aid funds provided as part of over-ail state aid 
given school districts. 
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TABLE I (continued) 



Virginia 



5 by Sept. 30 



Washington 
West Virginia^ 



5 by start of school 
5 by start of school 



Wisconsin 



5 by Dec. 1 



Wyoming 



^Legislation enacted in 1968 
b Legislation enacted in 1969 
^^Legislation enacted in 1970 
^Legislation enacted in 1971 
^Legislation enacted in 1972 



5 by Sept. 15 



State aid as part of foundation program. Removal of 
statutory restriction of, a minimum ^kindergarten 
enr6llment for third-class districts before a 
kindergarten program can be offered. All school 
districts allowed to conduct a fulhyear kindergarten 
program on the basis of 90 full days instead of 180 
half days. (Ch. 105, Ex. Sess. 1972) 

State aid as part of foundation program. 

Adoption for the first time of a statewide mandated 
early childhood education program, to go into full 
effect by the 1972-73 school year. Requires all 
counties to establish such programs for all 5 year olds 
but counties may include children below the age of 5. 
Another feature of the legislation sets up an 
appropriation for establishing regional early 
childhood education demonstration centers for 
experimental and innovative early childhood 
education programs. State cost of the program is set 
at $3.5 million.' 



State funds as part of foundation program at rate of 
one^half membership per enrollee. 

State aid as part of foundation program. Fifty 
half-day students in ADM entitled to one "classroom 
unit" of $11,800.00 (1971-72). 



did not favors those children with kindergarten experience 
(Arkin, 1964; Burgess, 1965, Geedy, 1956, Haines, 1960, 
Holey, et al, 1963; Meyers, 1963, Trusal, 1955). In only' 
one area, that of reading, are there inconclusive results. 
Smith (1964) reported a summary of 58 reports and state- 
ments on early reading. Her conclusions were that. 1) the 
organized teaching of reading in kindergartens was not 
effective in contributing to reading maturation and 2) 
kindergarten teachers could better spend their time provid- 
ing children abundant contacts with reading symbols in 
meaningful situations rather than trying to teach reading 
from a basal reader. 

A substantial amount of research has been done on 
the change in the measure of IntelligencQ of children who 
have . had kindergarten or pre-school experience (Almy, 
1964; Bloom, 1964; Mindess and Keliher, 1967; Wann, et. 
a!., 1962); Almy (1964) states: 

. . . intelligence, rather than being fixed by 
genetic factors at birth, emerges as it Is nurtured. Each 
stage of development carries with it possibilities for 
the acquisition of new abilities, new ways of process* 
mg information, u'niess each of these abilities is suffi- 
ciently exercised as it emerges, it will not develop fully 
snd it will contribute little^ if at all to the demands of 
the next stage. 




Gray and Klaus (1970) reported significant findings 
in their longitudinal study of an early training project 
involving a preschool intervention program. The experi- 
mental and control children were studied and tested from 
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1962 to 1968 through their completion of the fourth grade. 
Throughout the study the experimental children remained 
significantly superior to the control children on intelligence 
tests. Vocabulary and achievement differences were found 
to significantly favor the experimental children in both the 
first and second grades. The three tests used In this compre- 
hensive study were the Stanford-Binet, Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary test (PPVT), and the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment test. 

Conway, et, al (1968), in a study of 22,000 elemen- 
tary school children in Canada, indicated that at the end of 
grades 1, 2, and 3, I. Q.'s were higher for children who had 
had kindergarten compared to those who did not. Thoy also 
indicated that kindergarten attendance was related to 
higher achievement In reading comprehension, word mean- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic at grade 2. 

Sister Pineault (1967), In her study at Cornell Univer- 
sity, concluded: 

This research leads us to conclude that children 
who have attended kindergarten have an advantage in 
I. Q. gajns, as measured by the PPVT, over those 
children who have not had such experience. Funher- 
more, it substantiates the findings that kinderganen is 
of greater help to children from lower socio-economic 
classes, whereas children from upper classes enter 
kindergarten with higher I. Q.'s and therefore improve 
less than their lower level classmates. 

Affective Area Gardner (1972) extended the general 
concept' of "kindergarten experience" for five year olds 
when he stated "the research consistently indicates that 
kindergarten-educated children tend to be superior to 
nonkindergarten-educated children in traits related to good 
attitudes and habits." Shaw (1957) reported that both 
public pre-school expedience and private pro-school 
experience were found to make significantly greater 
contributions to social adjustments of first grade children 
than did no organized pre school experience. The behavior 
of kindergarten age children is more easily modified and 
guided than that of children at later ages (Chamberlin and 
Nader, 1971). Also, most behavior and learnitig problems 
begin to appear at this age; thus, they are more easily dealt 
with and treated than at a later age. The skills learned in the 
structural setting of a kindergarten class are readily 
transferred to and become a part" of the child's social 
behavior outside the classroom (Altman, 1971). Louise 
Bates Ames (1972) points out, "Within this initial 3 year 
period (ages 5 7), the child should be helped to find his 
place in a group suited to him. "^'le rate and method of 
growth of most children can be picked up in kindergarten." 
The kindergarten classroom seems to provide many and 
varied experiences to five year olds that cannot be attained 
elsewhere. 

Health Area Another argument for kindergartens has 
been established by professionals in the area of medicine 
and psychology (Biber, 1968; Chamberlin and Nader, 1971, 
Etaugh and Van Sickle, 1971; Ferenden and Jacobsen, 
1970, Mindess and Keliher, 1967). By having five year olds 
in school, screening for physical, emotional, and behavioral 
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problems can be accomplished earlier than currently done 
In first grade. From four to nine percent of elementary 
children exhibit symptoms of developmental speech and 
language disorders (Wyatt, 1965). The earlier these can be 
detected and treated, the more readily the child can adapt 
to the school learning environment. 

A tl^ree year research project conducted by the 
^ United States Public Health Service and the Boston 
Department of Health and Hospitals found that eyes 
devetop fully around the age of six years (U. S. Public 
Health Service, 1967). Lazy eye blindness, which develops 
earlier, can only be helped if it is detected before eyes are 
fully developed. 

De Hirsch, Jansky, and Langford (1966) showed In - 
their study of perceptual motor and language behavior that 
"valid prediction of reading, spelling, and writing 
achievement can be made by evaluating children's 
perceptual motor and language behavior in early years," 
and that many "intelligent but educationally disabled 
children . . . would not have required help had their 
difficulties been recognized at early ages. Early 
identification would have alleviated the need for later 
remedial measures." Weiner (1973) further supports early 
screening and has demonstrated its value in ascertaining 
unsuspected learning problems. 

Kindergarten's Place One of the recent arguments raised 
against existing kindergartens is that it is a separate form of 
educational program and therefore should not be 
considered a part of the regular 1-12 program (Spodek, 
1973). Most -research does not suoport this concept 
(Dunworth, 1968; Headley, 1965; Headley, 1966; Mindess 
and Keliher, 1967). Almost all existing public school 
kindergartens are housed in or near the same facility with 
elementary school classes, with kindergarten teachers being 
an integral part of the elementary school faculty. Directors 
of pre-service and in-service training for teachers naturally 
include kindergarten teachers in all aspects of curriculum 
planning for the elementary school. The purpose of 
kindergarten is often defeated if it is conducted separately 
and apart from the regular school program. 

Kindergartens have been strongly supported for their 
usefulness in helping five year olds make a successful 
transition from home to school (Berson, 1959; Beyer, 
1968, Hymes, 1970; and Masry, 1972). The first year of 
school is often a traumatic experience for some children. 
Going from an unstructured learning situation in the home 
to a highly structured first grade classroom can create 
anxieties and learning problems that may be difficult to 
overcome in the future. This was evidenced in part in 
Mississippi during the 1972-73 school year when 13 percant 
of the first graders were not promoted an(J another 1.54 
percerrt dr opped out before the end of the year.^ 

^Mississippi State Department of Education, Division of 
Administration and Finance, Statistical Data, 1972 73 (Jackson, 
Mississippi: Mississippi State Department of Education, 1973), pp. 
17*18. 
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The social warmth of a kindergarten classroom has 
^!so contributed to ihe growth in social maturity foi many 
five year olds. Pettonen (1S65) has been deeply concerned 
about the educational climate of kindergarten classrooms 
^nd concludes: 

This century has been calJed a children's 
century. More than ever it has been perceived that by 
directing care and lovo toward children we are building 
a bitter future fo^r the whole worW. A happy and 
secure childhood is the best basis for future lift. 

The social behavior of young children is shaped 
predominantly in the early years. Five year olds, when not 
influenced overwhelmingly by adults, see very little or no 
difference between racQ ^jir KLsoqio'economic groups. The 
kindergarten classroom ,«yjles an excellent location for 
social behavior to be molded and grow (Altman, J971;, 
Gardner, 1972; Hilton, 1972). The many differences and 
prejudices held by adults are often transferred to young 
children, consciously and unconsciously. Social integration 
in the structured setting of a pre-school classroom could 
tend to alleviate learned or inferred social prejudices. As 
Flint (1970) has stated, "Past failures to educate socially 
and culturally deprived children have indicated the need for 

a new look Nothing could be lost and perhaps much 

could be gained by cutting down failur^ both m academic 
achievement and in human resources." 



Review of Comments From Critics This review of perti- 
nent literature would not be complete without a look at 
criticism raised in recent years about early childhood educa- 
tion. One of the most formative critiques, "The California 
Report: Early School For All?" (Moore, et. al., 1972) 
seriously questions formal schooling for children four years 
of age and under. The authors are critical of the recom- 
mendations brought forth In the "Report of the Task Force 
on Early Childhood Education," State Board of Education, 
Sacremento, California (1971). The California Study 
recommended academic schooling be orovided at public 
expense to all children four years of age and older. Moore, 
et, al., propose that not enough research has been done 
with four year olds on a longitudinal basis to justify formal- 
ized schooling for this age child and cites research that 1) 
criticizes early school entrants, 2) relates how brain matura- 
tion effects learoi .g at various age levels and 3) describes * 
the effects of maternal deprivation on young children. It is 
important to note that Moore, et. aL, do not mention 
"kindergarten" or "five year olds" in their discussion as 
kindergarten is already an integral part of the California 
public school system. 

Two subsequent reports, "The Real California 
Report: A New Approach to Education" by Elizabeth 
Lewis (1973) and 'To Search But Not To Find: Further 
Observations on Early Childhood Education" Dy Vera C. 
Taylor (1973), provide significant rebuttals to Moore, et. al, 
Lewis (1973) points out ". . , most specialists differ from 
the Moores in the way they view the field of early child 
hood and more specifically in their interpretation of the 
California Childhood Education Report." She further con 
tends that opponents of early childhood education. 1) 
interpret schooling as the kind of academic education con- 
id 
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ducted in must elementary schools today, and 2) cite 
research data on maternal deprivation secured iji institu- 
tional settings and apply II tu the shoit term motner/child 
separations that occiir when a child goes to school. Lewis 
agrees with the Moores that "too-much-too-young" is not 
good and reiterates that the California Report recommends 
a^ "positively reinforcing environment where optimal learn- 
ing and development can take place." The California plan is 
an attempt to have the schools supplement the home, not 
take the place of it.. 

In the second article mentioned above, Taylor (1973) 
severely criticizes Moore, et. al., for not documenting sev- 
eral sweeping generalizations. Also, Taylor points out that 
the evidence supplied by Moore to compare relative class- 
room achievement was based on ftrst graders, not pre- 
schoolers as Moore, et, al., had indicated. 

Taylor (1973) continues with her argument that 
much of the Moore's documentation *s not relevant to the 
Early Childhoou Education Program proposed for 
California and states: 

Of the nine researchers alluded to in Moore's 
first Kappan article, seven are cited in the Congres- 
sional Record version. Of them, four are studies of 
infant programs, two an analysis of foreign day care 
and children's homes, and one is a study of foster' 
chUdrenl None of these is comparable to a three-or- 
four«hour enriched pre-school program with a parent 
involvement component. None relates accurately to 
the question at hand. 

Christopher Jcncks (1972), in his book Inequality, A 
Reassessment of the Effect of Family and Schooling in 
America, makes the statement that "Pre-schools have little 
permanent effect on cognitive development."/ He further 
states, however: 

Within any given school there w*ere dramatic 
achievement differences between those children v^ho 
had attended kindergarten and those who had not. 
Black sixth graders who said they had attended kinder- 
garten scored ahead of black sixth graders who said 
they had not been in kindergarten. This was true in all 
the EEDS sjxth grade tests, even after socio-economic 
differences between kindergarten and nonkindergarten 
had been taken into account. 

Jencks continues, "There was a similar gap between white 
kindergarten alumni and nonalumni on the verbal test, 
though the difference on the reading and math tests was 
much smaller." These seemingly opposing conclusions are 
perhaps explained as follows: 

1. When students in schools across states or 
regions wore compared, httle or no differences 
existed betwisen those students who had had 
some type of pre school experience with those 
who had not when socio-economic factors were 
considered, and 

2. When students ^nthm a school system or school 
district who had had a kindergarten experience 
were compared with those who had not, differ- 
ences favOnng kindergarten alumni were almost 
always significant, regardless of socio-economic 
background. 

\' 1/ 0 s / 
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A major thrust of Jenck's (1972) study was the 
reevaluation of the data collected and analyzed m the 
Colennan Report (1966). One of the major crittcs of the 
Coleman report has been Henry Levin (1868). Levin has 
pointed out rather conclusively that: 1) differences on per 
pupil expenditures between schools in the same districts 
were ignored, 2) a much higher proportion of ^non-whites 
were used in the sample than the population to which the 
findings were inferred, 3) the statistical analysis used 
(multiple regression) forced in background variable first 
for their accounting of variance in achievement and then 
school variables were entered foMheir additional contribu- 
tion to variance, and 4) the variables used to control back- 
ground factors were so highly correlated with other vari- 
ables being adjgsted that school effects w^re largely 
removed. 

Although each of those criticisms is valid, they do not 
deny Jenck's conclusion about kindergartens within a 
school system or school district. Regardless of race or 
socio-economic background, kindergarten alumni in a given 
school district performed better ^n school achievement than 
did nonkindergarten alumni. 

Gutherie (1972), in his Saturday Review article 
"What the Coleman Reanalysis Didn't Tell Us," pointed out 
that different statistical treatments with the Coleman data 
have demonstrated that schools can have a significant 
impact upon students. Guthene further states that neither 
the Coleman Report not the Harvard seminar papers 
(Mosteller and Moynihan, 1972) should be used in the 
public policy arena. 



tvna' ^bout MISSISSIPPI The research to date supports 
the «..«ncept of early childhood education, especially the 
importance of kindergarten for five year olds. When the 
number of first grade retentions and dropouts in Mississippi 
IS considered (see Table U), it seems evident that a pre 
school experience of some type would help alleviate this 
problem in Mississippi. Only 15 percent of the five year 
olds m Mississippi attend public or pnvate kindergartens 
compared to 86 percent nationwide.^ 



TABLE II 

First Grade Retentions and Dropouts in 
Mississippi for 1969-1973 



Year 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 



Percent Non- 
Promoted 

15.41 
14.63 
13.35 
13.00 



Percent 
Dropouts 

2.21 
2.16 
1.73 
1.54 



For the past four years an average of 1,005 students 
per year has dropped out of first grade in Mississippi, most 
of whom never return to school. Combined with dropouts 



3"Schoors Present Top State Challenge" Tupelo Daify 
Journal, Tupelo, Mississippi, September 18, 1973, p. 19. 



in succeeding years, only 39.49% of the entering first 
graders m 1960 finished the 12th grade in 1972. Equally 
astounding, as recorded by the 1970 census, is that 30,000 
adult Mississippians have no schooling at all!'' 

Of the children who completed first grade and 
entered second grade, Ihe percent of increase for complet 
mg high school ranged from 6.5 percent in 1972 to 10.16 
percent m 1970. (See Table III) Successful completion of 
the *<rst year of school attendance increases the probab.ltty 
of high school graduation. 



TABLE III 
Holding Power of Mississippi Schools 





Percent of 


Percent of 






First Graders 


Second Graders 






Finishing 


Finishing 


Percent 


Year 


12th Grade 


12th Grade 


Increase 


196970 


42.50 


52.66 


10.16 


1970-71 


38.36 


46.31 


7.95 


1971-72 


39.49 


45.99 • 


6.50 



The following are offered as some alternative con 
siderations for initiating and tmplementmg a kindergarten 
program in Mississippi. These suggestions aie not all inclu 
sive but are representative of procedures developed and 
used by other state supported Kindergarten piograms. 



A Suggested Initial Approach Kindergarten education is a 
unique kind of education and requires a phase-in approach 
to insure quality programs offering appropriate eAperiehces 
for ypung children. A suggested approach would be that 
upon the petition of at least 20 percent of the qualified 
electorate of a given school district m Mississippi, the dis 
trict Superintendent of Schools is obligated to submit a 
letter of "need for kindergartens" to the State Department 
of Education. The State Department of Education is 1) 
responsible for disbursing said monies to the school district 
for establishment of the kindergarten program, and 2) 
establishing rules and regulations for curriculum materials, 
facilities, teacher certification, and program development. 

Assuming funds are appropriated by the 1974 legisla- 
ture to implement only partially kindergartens statewide, it 
is recommended the implementation be in steps using the 
following criteria: 



1. 



Districts which submit a letter of "need for 
kindergartens" would have first priority. 

If more districts desire, kindergartens the first 
year than i:here are funds for programs, districts 
would be randomly selected by the State 
Department of Education. 

No one district should be partially funded. 
Partial funding forces the local Supermtendent 
of Schools to select children from among those 



^Ibid, 
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eligible and, regardless of choice, some parents 
who <iupported the orjgmal petition will be 
discriminated against. When funding is not 
sufficient for state-wide implementation, 
random selection of school districts at state 
level is more feasible. 

^ Each succeeding year the remainder of the dis 
tncts are funded based upon theu 'need for 
kindergartens." . 

A half -day program of three hours in length is ideally 
suggested for this sge child. Several alternatives should be 
considered, however. 1) three hours of kindergartt^n for 
children and full day for teacher planning, 2) two half day's 
for two seperate groups of children and one teacher for 
both groups, and 3) one half<lay session for children and 
teacher. 

Operating Costs In determining the expenses for 
Implementing each of the three (3) alternative programs, a 
state' allocation of $3,500,000.00 is used for exemplary 
purposes. 

If under Alternative One {1) 22 students were con- 
sidered a maximum class size and a certified teacher were 
hired on a full day basrs, $700.00 per child would put 5000 
of the state's 40,000 children eligible for kindergarten in a 
kindergarten program. Twenty two students @ $700.00 per 
student provides $15,400,00 to hire a teacher, provide 
transportation, equip a classroom, and in some districts 
lease a classroom (described under Facilities). 

With Alternative Two {2), twice the number of 
children are included in a program when conducting classes 
both morning and afternoon. One fourth, or 10,000, of the 
approximately 40,000 children in the state could be 
reached under this plan, with the cost per student being 
i:^uce^ to $350.00 per child. This plan, however, places an 
extraordinary amount of work and planning on the teacher 
as she prepares for two reparate classes each day. . 

Alternative Three (3), one half day for both children 
and teacher, reaches as many children for the same cost as 
does Alternative Two {2), except for the expense of dupli 
eating facilities. This plan is usually used by those school 
districts which want kindergarten only in the morning and 
can find teachers willing to work on a half-day b^sis. 

Facilities For those school districts desiring a kinder- 
garten program which do not have adequate facilities, the 
State Department of Education could let bids for portable 
or mobile double-wide {24'x60') unfurnished classroom units. 
These could be purchased on a lease to purchase agreement 
at approximately 51000.00 per year per unit. The unit 
would include heat, air conditioning, bathroom, and 
appropriate flooring material. 

Curnculum program The State Department o^ Edu 
cation should set guidelines for the progr^im content of all 
kindergarten programs. These guidelines should be estab- 
lished through the cooperative efforts of State Department 
of Education staff members, college and university faculty 
O ^ers, and public school Elementary and Early Child* 



houd Education supervisors. A statewide committee made 
up of these persons could be appointed by the State 
Department of Education and make its recommendations 
to the State Superintendent of Education. 

Transportation Most states do not transport kinder- 
garten children on the same buses carrying older children. 
However, the same buses are used on a time schedule 
subsequent to the regular morning route and then again at 
mid-day {for morning and/or afternoon programs). For 
example, buses depositing children at an elementary school 
at 7.50 a.m. would then pick up kindergarten children and 
return to school by 8.30 a.m. or 8.45 a.m. The same buses 
would take the children home at mid day. A similar sched- 
ule IS used m the afternoon program with pickup right after 
lunch and delivery home eittiei prior to or after the other 
children are taken homt, depending upon the length of 
school day. 

The expenses for transportation can be approxi- 
mately figured at 24<^ per mile per classroom. This includes 
operating expense for the bus and wages for the driver. If a 
bus traveled 100 miles each da^ transporting kindergarten 
children, there v^ould be an expense of $24.00 per day; at 
180 school days, this would be $4320.00 per year per 
classroom unit for transportation. 

Teachers The Certification Office of the State 
Department of Education reports that 432 teachers cur- 
rently on file are certified for teaching kindergarten. A 
survey of teacher training institutions in the State indicates 
that approximately 450 new teachers will graduate this 
school year holding certification in kindergarten. If funding 
IS made available for 10,000 kindergarten students and 44 
students are considered one kindergarten unit, then only 
230 teachers would be needed the first year. 

Summary As an example, an allocation of 
$3,500,000.00 could be used m the following manner for 
implementing kindergarten under Alternative Two (2) in 
the State of Mississippi: 

230 teachers @ $7,000.00 for salary ^ $1,610,000.00 
230 classrooms @ $2,000.00 for 

equipment and supplies = 460,000.00 
230 buses {oJ)eratlng expenses) and 

drivers @ $4,320 ^ 993,600.00 
230 leased classrooms (if needed) 

@ $1 ,000 - 230,000.00 

1,800,000 snacks @.115d ^ 206,400.00 

TOTAL $3,500,000,00 



Conclusion The 1974 Mississippi Legislature will once 
again debate the question of kindergartens in Mississippi. It 
seems evident from the review of literature presented herein 
that the position and status of kindergarten programs in 
the United States are very prorninent. It is hopeful that this 
paper will contribute to a professional and reasonable dea- 
ston concerning the establishment and implementation of 
kindergartens m Mississippi. 
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